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BOOK REVIEWS 

International Government. By L. S. Woolf and the Fabian Society. 
New York: Brentano's. 1916. Pp. xxiii, 412. $2.00. 

As it used to be said that every resident of Boston carried a 
complete conception of the universe under his hat, so now it may 
be asserted, with not a great deal of exaggeration, that almost 
every political thinker has his plan to prevent war, which, upon 
the slightest provocation, he is ready to rise up and expound. 
The most recent, and in point of thought and detail one of the 
most elaborate, of these plans is presented in the volume edited 
by Mr. L. S. Woolf. It consists of two reports made by him 
to the Research Department of the Fabian Society on "An In- 
ternational Authority and the Prevention of War" and "Inter- 
national Government," and the outline of a project prepared by 
a "Fabian Committee for a Supernational Authority that will 
Prevent War." In an introduction to the volume Mr. Bernard 
Shaw explains that the reports were subjected to keen discussion 
in the Research Department of the Society ; were published as 
supplements to The New Statesman and thus opened to general 
consideration, and were finally gone over by non-Fabian experts, 
some of whom had been working independently on the subject 
under the presidency of Lord Bryce — whose personal attitude 
toward a League to Enforce Peace is well known to Americans. 
Mr. Woolf's volume, therefore, is issued with much more author- 
ity than a single author, however eminent, could give it, and has 
the merit — all too rare in schemes to prevent war — of distin- 
guishing between the practical and the ideal, between the twen- 
tieth century and Utopia. 

The first part of the book presents the premises of Mr. Woolf's 
argument, and the closeness of his reasoning may be considered 
particularly fine when one remembers Mr. Shaw's statement that 
the author was weaned from belles-lettres in order to prepare 
these reports. Wars are said to have their origin in disputes 
arising from legal, economic, political, and social relationships, 
the last class including most of the questions of honor; and Mr. 
Woolf reviews international relations during the nineteenth cen- 
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tury to show how law and treaties have proved inadequate to 
settle these questions. He describes the achievements and lim- 
itations of international conferences and judicial tribunals: 
nations have occasionally been willing to submit to arbitration 
questions where "honor" or "vital interests" were concerned, 
but the fatal defect has been that they would not submit ques- 
tions not arbitrable, not covered by treaties or definite rules, 
and where new law had to be created. Thus, some kind of an 
international legislature is necessary and is argued for, the author 
confessing that his plan leads to Utopia and that he must, in 
order to make only practicable proposals, rely on history to show 
that "a vague protoplasmic International Authority" has already 
made its appearance, and must rigorously limit his suggested 
International Government in order to make it workable. 

Brief articles suggested for adoption by an international con- 
ference at the termination of the war show the details of Mr. 
Woolf's scheme, and should be outlined before attention is given 
his second report which argues the feasibility of, and answers 
objections to, these proposals. Without going into the details 
of the representation of the states, etc., it may be said that the 
plan involves the establishment of an International High Court 
to which will be submitted only those disputes which are justi- 
ciable — the question of justiciability to be decided by the Court 
itself. The experience of the world is that such disputes will be 
submitted and the awards agreed to. There is suggested, also, 
International Council "for enquiry, mediation, and eventual 
report [on] all disputes not 'justiciable,'" and this council 
would have extensive powers to enact new rules, subject to their 
ratification by the constituent states. The powers would, fur- 
thermore, bind themselves "in no case to proceed to any warlike 
operation, or commit any act of aggression, until twelve months 
after the dispute had been submitted to one or the other body," 
and "to put in operation, if and when required, the sanctions 
(other than war) decreed by the International High Court." 
These would include complete non-intercourse and such forcible 
measure as blockade, and the Fabian scheme suggests that this 
might be carried a step farther and the powers bind themselves 
"to make common cause even to the extent of war, against any 
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constituent State which violates this fundamental agreement." 
Finally, provision is made for an International Secretariat and 
for the publication of treatises by him in order for them to have 
a binding force. 

As this outline shows, the Fabian plan is, in some of its 
features, similar to the proposals of the League to enforce Peace 
and the Bryan treaties. This is not the place to discuss the 
workability or the advisability of the scheme. It is sufficient to 
say that in his second roport Mr. Woolf makes out an excellent 
case. He reviews the activities of the forty or more Public In- 
ternational Unions, of which thirty are provided with adminis- 
trative bureaus — such as the Universal Postal Union — and he 
pointed out how the nations have continually sacrificed their 
interest for international advancement ; the vital interests which 
are regulated by the embryonic international Government thus 
far achieved. "A modern State can only preserve its complete 
political independence either by cutting itself off from the rest 
of the world or by maintaining a mass of unregulated interna- 
tional relations which, sooner or later, must involve it in a dead- 
lock which can only be ended by war." To subject these rela- 
tions to collective regulation would not mean the endangering of 
the independent existence of any State: the whole course of 
history is opposed to such an assumption which is negatived 
also by the experience thus far with international regulation of 
international interests. Lindsay Rogers. 



The European Anarchy. By G. Lowes Dickinson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

Mr. Dickinson has long had an enviable international reputa- 
tion as a critic and thinker of unusual brilliance. Readers of his 
" Greek View of Life" will recall the penetrating and clarifying 
appraisement he there makes of that unique civilization, and 
(what is much more valuable) how sanely he interprets the achieve- 
ments and failures of the ancient Greeks in the fine art of living, 
in order that he may re-tell the message and re-sound the warn- 
ing of the ancient world to that of the twentieth century. More- 
over, to mention one of his more recent studies, in "Appear- 



